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In the United States of America the number of cases of this disease
reported has risen from r in 1922 to 1,897 in 1935. and several epidemics
have been reported in that country. From 1931 to 1941, over 20,000 cases
of undulant fever were reported, and in 1941, an outbreak in a small town
in Iowa, affecting 77 cases and due to infected milk, was notified. It would
appear that, as the possibility of human infection becomes better known,
more and more cases are being recognised, errors of diagnosis in the past
probably concealing sucli infections. When one considers the estimated
number of animals affected with this disease, it appears that there must be
considerable resistance on the part of most persons which prevents infection
taking place, the disease developing only in persons whose resistance is low.
What is most likely, however, is the fact that as the symptoms of undulant
fever may be vague and poorly defined, the number of actual cases may be
considerably higher than is generally recognised. Undulant fever might be
shown to be more prevalent than the figures given above suggest if every
case of unexplained rise in "body temperature of human beings was investi-
gated. This disease is generally diagnosed by proving the presence of
agglutinins in the patient's blood, but final proof is only obtained by the
culture of organisms from the blood. As this technique is difficult, it is not
always undertaken. American reports tend to show that blood cultures
may be positive where no agglutinin can be demonstrated. On the other
hand, the strain of the bacillus in certain cases may possess increased patho-
genicity, although there is no proof that this is so. What may happen is
that a heavily-infective dose may be taken by a person whose immunity is
low with the result that infection occurs.' It is also suggested that the
frequent consumption of such milk may give some form of immunity. The
majority of infections occur in adults, and such infection results in long-
continued fever, followed by a very protracted convalescence. The illness
seldom terminates fatally, but may do so on occasion. The organisms gain
entrance to the milk from the udder or by pollution of the milk after produc-
tion, by the infectious discharges from the animals.
The question of the incidence of undulant fever in man as a result of
ingesting cows' milk is a matter for considerable further research.
(c) Foot and Mouth Disease. Cases of infection of human beings with this
disease following the consumption of milk from infected cows have been
reported in America, on the Continent, and also in this country. Milk from
affected animals may give rise to severe gastro-intestinal disturbances, and
the disease has been reported on the Continent in epidemic form. Children
are apparently most susceptible, as, in an affected adult, the disease is usually
mild in character. Occasionally, severe symptoms have been noted, and
some cases have ended fatally. The most notable instance of an affected
milk supply is that which caused an outbreak of the disease in Dover in
February 1884. Two hundred and five persons in all were affected, the
symptoms being local inflammation of the throat, enlargement of cervical
glands, and in some cases vesicular eruptions. Four fatal cases occurred,.
The infection Ttfas traced to the milk supply from one distributor who
obtained his milk from four farms. It was found that foot and mouth
disease had broken out at one of the faims on the fourteenth day of the
previous month, and that some of the milk from infected animals had been
delivered to the distributor, who mixed it with his other milk prior to delivery.
As fconfirmation of this it -was found that the owner of the affected herd had
sold milk and crearn on two separate occasions to another retailer, among